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LAL! 


ear fellow-Member of C.M-S., 


The title of this number of the 
EWS-LETTER asks a question. I hope, in 
hat follows, to indicate not only why 
€ question is an important one for our 
ne but also what should be the Chris- 
in’s attitude when he asks the question. 


Let me begin by quoting in full a des- 
itch in the Times for April 3, 1961, 
om its Karachi correspondent: 

Shudhri Nazir Ahmad, the Attorney 
eneral, today reiterated that a common- 
ealth of Muslim nations would be a great 
set for ushering in and maintaining world 
sace at this critical juncture. 

“The present-day clash between two 
ymtending ideologies might plunge the 
orld into a conflict which might be the 
id of the human race. This conflict could 
ot possibly be avoided by becoming camp 


lowers of one or other of the contending 
roups. If there was a _ possibility of 
fective ee it could be achieved only 
ir e emergence of the powerful and 

ve opinion of those countries which 
ubscribed to the ideology of Islam. He 
nega that such an attitude could be 
af 1 only by Muslim countries because 

eir common ideology and bond of 


“He referred to the vast resources of 
Ose countries—of manpower, oil, rubber, 
in, metals, food, spices, and vast potential 
or further peaceful development and 
nsion—a factor sadly absent in Europe, 
cially now when most of the European 
ries had lost their overseas possessions. 
argued that when an artificial and 
ral anachronism like the British 
alth of nations could exist why 
a ‘more natural, real and soul-inspiring 
monwealth which would not promote the 
of any one ism but would dispassion- 
i and be in a position to contribute 
to the cause of world peace?’” 


THE WAXING CRESCENT? 


I read that report with perhaps more 
than usual interest because during our 
recent visit to Asia, my wife and I spent 
the greater part of our time in countries 
in which Islam is the dominant religion, 
and in which the Islamic pattern of life 
has the support of the government. In 
the Federation of Malaya, in Pakistan, 
in Iran, and in Jordan we had ample 
opportunity to get the ‘feel’ of these 
nations, to sense their own distinctive 
individual characteristics, and yet to 
recognize how each would be instinc- 
tively responsive to the appeal of 
Pakistan’s Attorney General for a com- 
monwealth of Muslim nations. No-one 
who knows anything about Islam will 
doubt that such an appeal strikes one of 
the deepest chords in the heart of the 
Muslim, and more particularly so in 
lands where Islam has been the faith of 
the majority for many hundreds of years, 
In addition we caught a glimpse of life 
in the republic of Lebanon and realized 
that fifty per cent of the population there 
would also kindle to the same appeal. 
Nor could the achievement of such a 
dream fail to add stature to the members 
of Muslim minority communities in India 
and elsewhere. 


We will be considering this appeal 
again in a moment. Suffice it now to say 
that it stands as a challenge to Christians 
to take seriously the fact of the political 
emergence of Islam in our day. This 
emergence can be epitomised by saying 
that, after centuries of political decay, 
impotence, and subjection to ‘Christian’ 
powers, the people of Islam are today, 
for the greater part, not only politically 
independent but also ruled by those who 


themselves profess the faith of Islam. 
This is an enormously important fact 
bearing as it does directly upon the self- 
respect of the members of the ‘household 
of Islam’. 


- Likewise, let us frankly recognize, this 
new independence makes possible a new 
self-assertion which, from the point of 
view of Christian minorities may in some 
cases be indistinguishable from the kind 
of discrimination which merges subtly 
into persecution, Islam, like some forms 
of Christianity, has not always found it 
easy to respect liberty of conscience, let 
alone the right of conversion in response 
to conviction. 


When Islam first emerged as a political 
factor on the stage of history the Chris- 
tian reaction took the form of the 
Crusades, that curious and disastrous 
combination of business ambition, power 
politics, and religious sincerity. It may 
be of very considerable importance that 
in this respect Christians today should 
learn from history, and seek by the grace 
of God to disinfect themselves of an 
emotional reaction to Islamic power 
which, even in spiritual terms, envisages 
the Christian task vis a vis the ‘household 
of Islam’ in terms of a ‘crusade’. 


But the mental and spiritual adjust- 
ment called for from Christians involves 
a great deal more than that. Just because 
the expansion of Christianity since the 
16th century coincided with and was one 
expression of the expansion of the 
‘West’, it is still inescapably associated 
with the ‘West’ in the minds of the rest 
of the human race. Now, we cannot run 
away from history, nor are we called 
upon to apologize for our fathers. God 
rules in the affairs of men and, on the 
Biblical understanding of history, it is 
clear that even the ‘wrath’ of imperial- 
isms has been ‘turned to his praise’! 
What we have to understand is the re- 
action of our fellow-men who have not 
got this Biblical approach. For them the 
significant fact is that the political power 
of the ‘West’ is ebbing fast, at least in the 
form with which most men are familiar. 
And, for them, Christianity is seen as 
one expression of the ‘West’ and is 
expected to share in the retreat of the 
‘West’, And when it does not do so it 
is liable to be suspected of being a 
‘hang-over’ of imperialism. Written large 
across history is the lesson that religious 
minorities provide an admirable excuse 
for political interference! 


It is in that setting that we need to 
recognize what a grave embarrassment 


it is to the Gospel that the ‘headquarti 
of most of the main Churches of © 
world, as well as the Ecumenical M 
ment, are in the ‘West’. All kinds 
last minute efforts are being made 
remedy this state of affairs, some of t 
admirable. But they are all ‘last min 
Let us pray and work that they may 
successful. 


Meanwhile we are all called to in 
quietly and without compromise, t 
the Gospel is good news for every 
without exception, and that the L 
Christ is the summing up of all thi 
in heaven and on earth (Ephesians 1. 
At the same time those of us who 
of the ‘West’ are also called to 
humble task of recognizing gladly t 
how this Faith is to be ‘clothed upon 
Asia and Africa, whether in terms 
thought or action, of liturgy or inst 
tion, cannot be determined by the Ch 


- tians of the ‘West’. That is perhaps wo 


pondering by members of the Convo 
tions of Canterbury and York, as 
as by those of the ruling assemblies 
other Churches. 


Here is a vast field for mental 
spiritual adjustment, one that might 
very costly indeed in the demands 
could make on intellect, imaginati 
and will. 


HOLY GROUND 


Now it is within that over-all cont 
that I would ask the reader to consi 
how we Christians can best invite 
members of the ‘household of Islam’ 
meet our Lord Jesus Christ, to recog 
the One who, by the working of the H: 
Spirit of God within their own religi 
experience, has already met them, 
meeting them, and who waits to 
acknowledged and to be responded to 
love. If we are to do this we must try 
understand what it means to be 
Muslim, And there is no better way 
doing this, which does real justice to 
Muslim at his best, than to try to un 
stand what it means to him when he s 
his prayers. 


In this attempt at understanding we 
fortunate in having a very remarka 
guide and a wonderful guide-book. 
guide is Miss Constance Padwick, 
veteran student of Islam, ee d 
experienced witness to Christ’s 
among Muslims, one who has a 
life-time to discovering what it means 
a Muslim when he prays. The gui 
book is the fruit of her understan 
recently published by the S.P.C.K. un 


title Muslim Devotions—a study of 
er Manuals in Common Use. 


ayer 
In one sense, of course, this is a book 
r the specialist, though it may be hoped 
at every Christian who goes to bear 
tness to Christ among Muslims will 
ekon to be such a specialist. Here there 
‘space only for a few quotations. 
rst let Miss Padwick define her own 
jective. She writes: 
t seemed to the present writer that in 
iam, as in any other faith, a stranger 
siring not to remain a stranger could best 
21 the pulsing life of religion through a 
idy of the devotions actually in use.” 
another passage she anticipates a 
iticism and provides us, incidentally, 
th another criterion by which to judge 
i Christian presence in the midst of 
lam : 
friends, both Muslim and Christian, have 
jected that the study of devotional 
anuals does not give a true picture of the 
ligious life of the rank and file, but only 
the more devout. One who himself held 
high position in a dervish order remarked 
the writer that for the rank and file the 
ayers of Islam were ‘mechanical’. To this 
> reply that while such mechanizing by the 
asses is a grievous fact, just as the careless- 
ss of the masses in Christendom is a 
ieyous fact, yet none the less we should 
sire to have worship, Muslim or Christian, 
dged not by what it means to the luke- 
arm and the untaught, but by what it 
ves to those who try to enter fully into 
life. This is not only a fairer procedure 
r the understanding of the life of devo- 
m but it is also probable that in learning 
hat devotions mean when carried to 
tensity we best learn also to understand 
e diffused and weakened religious ideas of 
€ masses.” 


nshrined i in that quotation is an attitude 

' mind which the Christian must culti- 
if he wishes to knock upon the door 
‘tthe Muslim’s heart. 


The main structure of the book is 
ed to take the reader through the 
ent phases of the prayer-rite which 
ands at the heart of Islam, to show the 
igious intention behind each action 
id word and silence, and then to indicate 
9w the luxuriant growth of prayer 

nuals serves to help the worshipper to 
y and not just to recite prayers. One 

al carries this prayer of a Muslim 


ake this prayer-rite a link between me 
Thee, let it not be a commercial trans- 
n of mine with Thee. Make it a per- 
nce free from all that is unseemly or 
od and teach me in it to invoke 
the greatest of invocations.” 


Fundamental to Muslim worship is the 
intention of submission to God, Out of 
the depths of this attitude comes a prayer 
which any Christian should be able to 
offer : 

“Enough of splendour for me to be Thy 
slave. Enough of glory for me that Thou 
art my Lord. My God I have found Thee 
the God that I desire, make me then to be 
the creature that Thou desirest.” 

For Muslims this is a demon-haunted 
world (perhaps not only for the Muslim). 
This is the background of one of the 
commonest forms of ‘arrow-prayer’ by 
which the Muslim puts himself under the 
protection of God. “I take refuge with 
God” is one of the Muslim’s spontaneous 
responses to all the manifold experiences 
of life, which for him, as for his Christian 
brother, are potential whether for good 
or for evil. It is not just superstition 
which lies behind this prayer, used some- 
times by Muslims when putting on a new 
garment, which reads : 

“O God to Thee be praise who has clothed 
me with this. I ask Thee for the good of 
it and the good for which it was created, 
and I take refuge with Thee from the evil 
of it and the evil for which it was created.” 
There is another prayer, often used 
before making a journey, which a 
Christian no less than a Muslim motorist 
could use with utmost sincerity: 

“O God I take refuge with Thee from the 
hardships of travel and from collision and 
overturning.” 

After all, the Third Collect for Morning 
Prayer seeks deliverance also “from any 
kind of danger”! Neither prayer was 
designed primarily for motorists, but 
can be given a very special intention by 
them, and by their passengers! 


At a deeper level, as by one seeking 
assurance, we hear the Muslim pray: 


AL Oks refuge with the perfect words of 
oO 


At the profoundest level of all, when 
as a man confronting his Judge he knows 
he deserves condemnation, the Muslim 
will pray: 

“T take refuge with Thee from Thyself.” 


Anyone who reads this book with care 
must be deeply moved by its revelation 
of what happens in the hearts of count- 
less Muslims when they pray. He will 
find innumerable echoes from similar 
experiences in Christian and Jewish 
worship, stemming as they all do from a 
common religious heritage, however 
widely they have diverged. 


Not the least part of the great 
importance of this book is that Miss 


Padwick, with her own deep awareness 
of the Christian Gospel, and her wide 
knowledge of the records of Christian 
devotion, shows again and again the 
points at which a bridge can be built 
between Christian and Muslim religious 
experience, the while she makes crystal 
clear the points at which Islam on its own 
premises has to stop short of what is 
central for the Christian. She makes it 
crystal clear that “Islam has no doctrine 
of atonement” for the sufficient reason 
that it shrinks from a doctrine of 
Incarnation. But few passages in the book 
are more moving than those which show 
the Muslim soul starved of a divine 
mediator turning in devotion to 
Muhammad, and using a language of 
prayer which no Muslim theology can 
justify : 
“When thou dost rise on the Resurrection 
Day going direct to God with petition such 
as no other prophet makes, then be my 
Intercessor. Lo I come to thee with this 
plea, and by God, I am a sinner that comes 
to thee, and thou art the cave to which all 
may flee for shelter.” 
_ and again: 
“Messenger of God, my heart is powerless. 
Beloved of God, heal the sickness of my 
heart. Messenger of God, give me from 
thyself succour and from thyself security 
for my family and my community. Mes- 
senger of God, give me from thyself an 
overflowing of thine abundance and any 
degree of nearness to thine honour.” 
I hope I have given enough indications 
of how rich this book is as a help to the 
Christian to understand the Muslim at 
prayer, and so to meet him in life. 
Incidental to its main purpose, this 
book is also a most significant contribu- 
tion to theology, Christian as well as 
Muslim: to the psychology of religion: 
and to the Christian Mission. The 
S.P.C.K. is to be most warmly congratu- 
lated for its vision, enterprise and, 
perhaps, courage in publishing this very 
important book. 


Art 


For the Muslim the place of prayer, 
the place where prayer is made, is also 
holy ground. At the entrance to the 
Mosque he takes off his shoes. For the 
Mosque is not only the place where 
prayer is made corporately. It is the 
place where the very architecture is 
designed to focus the Muslim’s mind on 
‘a spiritual reception place’ as he turns 
towards Mecca, the while ‘the throne 
niche’, the mihrdb, which indicates the 
actual direction of Mecca, also enshrines 
the idea of ‘presence and of confronta- 


- piety of the villagers, a piety which- 


tion’ (Padwick). To dignify, to glori 
this place is the primary purpose of tk 
Muslim art whose flowering is to 
found in the great Mosques of the Mus] 
world. Something, for instance, of wh 
the Persian artistic genius, in particul 
has done for Islam in the realm 
architecture can be seen superbly ill 
trated in Persian Cities, by Laurer 
Lockhart. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Arabesq 


study of Muslim art. 


Service 


Would you see all this being carr 
out into practice in a way to win yc 
respect, then try to get hold of a 
of Reveille for a Persian Village. This 
an autobiographical sketch by a you 
Persian woman, written for the Engli 
reading public with the assistance of 
American friend. It tells of how her he 
was moved by an encounter with 
poverty-striken people of the villages 
Iran. It tells of how she saw that sé 
help, not charity, was the way forwé 
for the villagers. She went to the U.S 
for her training. This completed, 
settled down in a Persian village to 
if her dreams could come true. Sor 
thing of the quality of her vision ¢ 
be seen in her own words: 

“I wanted to work ‘heart by heart’, not 
the mechanized way that I had fo 
organizations must move. Besides, I did 
want to make a little America in 
mountains of Persia. I wanted my pec 
to stay as they were, keeping the feeling 
security that goes with doing things in 
sweet, 


be built on a foundation of native custe 
and mores. For my people I wanted haf 
ness rather than that colder goal that 
sometimes called progress.” 


Among the things which she felt m 
not be sacrificed was the deep Mus 


shared. Part of the value of this book 
that it shows how a Muslim’s heart ¢ 
mind could be moved to service 0} 
most practical and self-sacrificing ki 
Part of our education as Christians is 
learn that the Holy Spirit does not alw 
wait for Christians when he wants to 
a human heart with agape. 


Here is pictured a Muslim heart 1% 
full of the kind of love which does 
despair and which has learnt some v 
deep lessons about identification. 
young couple brought their sick bab 
her dispensary. But it was too late ¢ 
the baby died. The father was perh 


enteen, the mother 
hor writes : 

‘thought as I saw these children going 

eich my door carrying the empty vessel 


for a year had held all their hopes, 
: it this world will be different only when 


sixteen. The 


me feels in his heart that no death 
here in the world is a statistic.” 


lo Christian medical missionary could 
ave put it better than that. 


‘And here is an interesting sidelight on 
er manner of working and _ the 
hilosophy behind it: 

[ had taken Saturday as a visiting day, and 
‘always walked even though the distance 
as several miles. If you wish people who 
just walk to trust you, go among them 
alking.” 


efore motor cars were so common any 
hristian missionary could have said the 
ame. Not so many can say it now. 


Part, then, of our understanding of the 
ousehold of Islam’ is the awareness 
mat for the Muslim also any common 
ush may become aflame with God, and 
e who sees takes off his shoes. Let us 
egin there. We shall be the more humble 
nd sympathetic in our approach to what 
‘would now go on to call the ‘uncharted 
eas’ of Islam’s perplexity in the 
wentieth century. 


JNCHARTED SEAS 


‘Perhaps I can introduce this section 
est by some quotations from the recently 
uublished Report of the Commission on 
Vational Education as presented to the 
akistan Government. 


The section of the Report which deals 

‘9 ecifically religious education is 

juite short but shows most clearly the 
lature of the adventure to which it calls 
Muslims in that country. Here are two 
Beeeraphs about higher education ; 
ected that is to say towards those who 
, in fact, influence the whole educa- 
nal system in the long run. The 
on of higher education is defined as 

WS > 

) undertake research and present Islam 
true spirit, teachers should have a 
ugh knowledge of comparative reli- 
n and world history to be able to bring 
‘clearly and forcefully the important role 
ion has played in the social, economic 
dolitical life of mankind. They should 
able to interpret Islam and present it as a 
dy of thought that can meet the challenge 
modern times and fulfil the requirements 
4 modern scientific society. This implies 
there should be a eocely increasing 
t Se light of the Holy Quran 
ica e to e Holy ran 
he life oe the Prophet. The original 


liberal and rational Islam should be 
properly interpreted and applied to the 
problems of modern life.” 

The next paragraph in the Report 
indicates what is meant by an “increas- 
ing critical appraisal of Islam” when it 
says: 

“Scholars and teachers of Islamiyat should 
develop an objective outlook and under- 
stand the spirit and methods of modern 
science, natural as well as social, which 
should be freely applied in the interpreta- 
tion of Islam.” 

If the reader reflects upon the mental 
and spiritual turmoil occasioned in the 
‘West’ by the application of the spirit and 
methods of modern science to the study 
of the origins and sources of Christianity, 
he will perhaps pause a moment before 
rejoicing at the prospect of his Muslim 


_ fellow men and women passing through 


the same furnace of controversy. We 
may believe sincerely that the furnace 
was a necessary purgation to be 
endured so that the ‘age of faith’ might 
make way for an ‘age of deeper and 
profounder faith’. But that in itself is an 
act of faith. At the moment of writing, 
so to speak, the heir of the ‘age of faith’ 
is the ‘age of secular thinking’. 


On our journey through the Muslim 
world I had the opportunity of intimate 
conversation with a considerable number 
of highly educated Muslims. I met with 
only a very few of these who were not 
agnostics. I am by no means convinced 
that an agnostic Muslim, who does not 
say his prayers or try to practise his 
religion, is nearer to making Jesus Christ 
his Lord, than is the devout Muslim for 
whom the credo that “There is no God 
but God and Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God” is the Alpha and Omega of faith. 


As the members of the ‘household of 
Islam’ launch out on to these uncharted 
seas let us in love and humility, and with 
a deep confidence pray to the great 
Pilot of our Faith that he may bring our 
brothers to the same haven where we 
would be. 


TIME OUT OF JOINT 


This is, perhaps, the place at which to 
turn back and refresh our minds with the 
report from Karachi with which this 
News-Letter began. As I said then, the 
vision of an ‘Islamic Commonwealth of 
Nations’ is one which inspires multitudes 
throughout the Muslim world today. But 
there are formidable factors operating 
against its realization. 

The chief of these is the spirit of 
nationalism which inspires each 


individual nation-state to maintain with 
passion its own political independence. 
The April, 1961, issue of International 
Affairs has a very interesting article 
entitled, “Dilemmas of political leader- 
- ship in the Arab Middle East’. Here the 
author brings out very clearly the clash 
of rival centres of power in the Arab 
world. In this connection the report from 
Karachi is perhaps an interesting indica- 
tion that one of the largest Muslim 
nations is not going passively to accept 
the leadership of Egypt. The appeal for 
‘a Muslim Commonwealth of Nations’ is 
something quite different from the idea 
of an ‘Arab nation’ which is one of the 
dynamic ideas in Middle East politics. 


Only a minority of Muslims are Arabic. 


by race, tradition or language. Pan- 
Arabism is not only something quite 
different from Pan-Islamism, it is a form 
of provincialism inconsistent with the 
idea of a ‘commonwealth’, let alone of 
a world religion. 


(The article to which I have referred 
ends with the words: 


“Islam without Arabism has been and is 
possible. The question is, can there be 
Arabism without Islam? To resolve this 
issue is no mean political task for any 
ruling institution, even an army-controlled 
one.” 


That is a major dilemma in itself. Mean- 
while the Muslim nations contain 
within their areas a high percentage of 
that steadily wasting asset, the world’s 
proved-reserves of oil. A continual em- 
barrassment to these countries, if also a 
major source of their wealth, is their 
dependence on world markets, and to 
that extent their inescapable involve- 
ment in the power-struggles of our time. 
They cannot work out their own salva- 
tion by themselves, Whether they are 
caught up in an industrial revolution, an 
agricultural revolution, or a social and 
cultural revolution, or all four at the 
same time, they are never free to ‘be’ or 
to ‘become’ themselves. That is the 
supreme dilemma of all the nations 
which have emerged in the 20th cen- 
tury. The standardized modern airport 
is the universal symbol of an_inter- 
dependence which steadily encroaches 
upon the individuality of every nation 
without exception. Most of the emergent 
nations of today have arrived at nation- 
hood too late to ‘enjoy’ independence. 
Not the least part of the raging bitterness 
in the hearts of Asians and Africans 
today is that ‘the time is out of joint’. We 
of the ‘West’ need a spirit of sympathy 
totally disinfected of any sense of 


superiority or complacency if we are 
understand the inner bitterness ~ 
peoples confronted by an apparen 
‘cursed spite’ that they have been be 
too late, and who lack the power to f 
anything ‘right’. 


Meanwhile for our continued edu 
tion in understanding I would comme 
a small book by Erskine Child 
entitled Common Sense about the A 
World. He has a chapter entitled “OQ 
Arab Myths” which is a_ brilliz 
analysis of the false images about 
‘Arabs’ which have bedevilled Weste 
politics for the last forty years a 
which continue to bedevil them. 
twelve pages which comprise t 
chapter will be a powerful contributi 
towards the mental and spiritual adju 
ments most of us will have to make 
we are to understand much that goes 
in the minds of Muslims, not least in 
Middle East. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE 
DIVINE COMPASSION 


If we have taken off our shoes on he 
ground, if we have carried them down 
thoroughfares of education and politi 
which, as Christians, we believe are a 
meant to be sanctified, we are rea 
perhaps to stand outside St. Mar 
Church, Kuala Lumpur; All Sain 
Church, Peshawar ; the Cathedral Chu 
of the Resurrection, Lahore; He 
Trinity Church, Karachi; St. Luk 
Church, Isfahan; St. George’s Cathed 
in Jerusalem; or any other of 
Churches that might be visited in the 
Muslim lands and ask ourselves w 
they signify of the presence of Christ 
the Muslim world. 


They are all places of prayer ‘in t 
Name of Jesus Christ our Lord’. The 
is no calculating, there is most certair 
no limit to what that can mean. 


They are also witnesses to the existe 
of the Christian minorities in these lan 
If I have at all succeeded in interpreti 
something of the significance of what 
means to be a Muslim today then I hz 
indicated how costly must be the path 
Christian discipleship in the minor 
communities, if that discipleship is to 
one of real testimony to the “grace of o 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit”. 


There is every excuse for muting 
testimony. We who enjoy the libe 
climate of the ‘West’ where conversion 
the Christian Faith as a living res 
and its daily practice, will not inv 


e loss of civil rights and social, 
nomic or other discrimination, can 
ive very little idea of what it means to 
: a Christian in a despised minority 
ymmunity, or what hazards face the 
an or woman who leaves the majority 
munity and joins the minority. One 
the most humbling experiences I have 
id lately has been the reading of 
hannes Hamel’s little book A Christian 
East Germany. 1 think that Johannes 
amel and men and women like him, 
milarly placed, have won the right to 


eak to our Christian brothers and | 


sters in the Muslim world about the 
ving of testimony, They have won the 
ght to speak about loving the 
nbeliever’ into the Kingdom. For the 
st of us, perhaps with some of 
hannes Hamel’s searching arguments 
our minds, there remains the highway 

prayer ‘through which we can 
rengthen the Churches in the Muslim 
orld in their distinctively Christian 
sponse to the Muezzin’s call to prayer, 
‘witness, and to the good life—not for 
; to exhort, but to pray. 


ADSUM” ? 


There is, of course, another way of 
ining in the witness to the presence of 
hrist in the Muslim world which is open 
/some from the ‘West’, and that is to 

> present there in their own persons, 
mbols of the universal range of the 
ciety of the Divine Compassion which 
the Christian Church. 


Some may go in so-called ‘secular’ 
scupations, in business and commerce, 
_the diplomatic service, in centres for 
gher education, in agencies like the 
fitish Council, in welfare services of 
1¢ kind or another. During our recent 
me in Asia my wife and I met men 
id women who in all these ‘secular’ 
tivities were nevertheless committed 
ithout reserve in their identification 
ith the local Church. The influence of 
men and women is strictly incal- 
ilable. 
Some may go in the ‘whole time’ ser- 
of the local Church. That is what it 
ns to be a ‘foreign missionary’ in the 
ct sense of that term. No apology 
ed be made for the term ‘missionary’. 
fone who has, over the years, made a 
study, as T have done, of the use 
© term ‘missionary’ in the secular 
fess and in secular contexts will know 
it is most commonly used as a term 
high compliment! It is simple. It is 
. it just means ‘someone who is 


sent’, someone whose feet are shod 
“with the equipment of the Gospel of 
peace” (Ephesians 6.15. R.S.vV.) and who 
goes to share in the missionary task of 
the local Church. There is a service to 
the Church in the Muslim world, as 
elsewhere, which only the foreign 
missionary can give just because in a very 
special and intimate sense he belongs to 
the Church and is its servant, as other 
foreigners, summoned to a different 
vocation, cannot be. 


This special service will normally re- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the local 
language, which means a thorough know- 
edge of the local people. This cannot be 
acquired without cost, without much 
patience, without long perseverance 
through the years. Such endurance will 
only go with a very high sense of voca- 
tion to this particular calling. And in 
the Muslim world, with which we are 
here concerned, it will demand an 
attitude of mind which is built on the 
conviction of the presence of Christ in 
the Muslim world and the ‘prevenient 
grace’ of the Holy Spirit already at work 
in Muslim hearts. Doctors, nurses, 
teachers for both secondary schools and 
university colleges, clergy, theologians, 
for all such, and for many other cate- 
gories of missionary, there is an 
immediate need in most of the countries 
mentioned in this NEws-LeTTer, and in 
some of them there are doors more 
widely open than they have ever been 
before. 


Let me close this NEws-LETTER with 
the words of what Miss Padwick des- 
cribes as “perhaps the most beautiful of 
all Muslim thanksgivings” : 


“Praise be to Him who when I call on 
Him answers me, slow though I am 
when He calls me. 

Praise be to Him who gives me when I 
ask Him, miserly though I am when 
He asks a loan of me. 

Praise be to Him to whom I confide my 
meeds whensoever I will and He 
satisfies them. 

My Lord I praise, for He is of my 
praise most worthy.” 


I think each one of us can say 
“Amen, Praise the Lord!” 


Your sincere friend, 


ON 


General Secretary. 
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